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ABSTRACT 

A study in two El Paso (Texas) elementary school 
two-way bilingual education programs investigated factors in learning 
through first and second language, analyzed teacher development in a 
context of complex change, and identified promising school structures 
for collaborative professional development for these teachers. Of the 
24 participating teachers, 12 from each school, half were bilingual 
(Spanish-Engl ish) and half were English monolingual. Classes were 
team-taught. All were observed monthly by trained observers; six of 
them were observed all day for an entire week. All were videotaped 
for an hour at randomly-selected times, and observed once a month 
during professional development sessions. Teachers also responded to 
an essay-type questionnaire asking them to elaborate on their 
teaching practices, team-teaching experiences, and overall problems 
and successes. Teachers all commented that the team teaching 
situation, with one monolingual and one bilingual teacher, offered 
ncv opportunities for personal and professional growth. Structures 
for the teams' development provided opportunities to learn 
col xaborat ively , including role-playing, peer coaching, classroom 
ethnography, and curriculum writing. The locally-constructed 
professional development program was found to be an effective 
structure for needed change. (MSE) 
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Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Research Association! San 
Francisco, Ap^ 1995. 

The paper was written under funding from the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. However, any opinions expressed do not 
necessarily rqpresent the positions or policies of our funders. I would like to thank Argelia 
Canedn and Robert Slavin for their help with this project. 
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Site -based deciSiOn-making has enabled schools like Rivera and Rusk elementaiv' schools 
in the El Paso Independent School District to implement two-way bilingual programs where 
minonty and majority students can become truly bilingual, biliterate and bicultural. This more 
holistic aspect of bilingual program implementation has dropped such notions as “when to 
transition from one language to the other." “when students should exit the bilinguai program.” 
and “how to conform to district policies on curriculum and academic accountability.” Teams of 
teachers and administrators in these progressive schools have found ways to develop student 
centered programs which are integrated with whole-school efforts to improve and enrich 
instruction for Ml students. 

The students we are preparing along the U.S. and Mexico border must be able to manage 
complexity, find and use resources, and continually learn new technologies, approaches and 
occupations. In contrast to the low-skilled assembly lines of the past, and today’s maquiladoras 
(twin plants), tomoirow's work sites will require employees to frame problems, design their own 
tasks, plan, construct, evaluate outcomes and cooperate in finding novel solutions to problems. 
Since these students live in bicultural or binatiooal communities they must also understand and 
evaluate multidimensional issues that will constantly impact their bilingual society. 

For these reasons, a quality instructional program must ensure that all students learn to 
think critically, invent, produce quality products, and solve problems. This complex instruction 
requires that teachers combine a profound knowledge of subject matter with a wide rrixutoire of 
teaching strategies, state-of-the-art knowledge about learning theory, cognition, pedagogy, 
curriculum, assessment,-aad ample knowl^^dge of the students’ language, socio-cultural and 
developmental background. 

Because this teaching goes beyond the standard teacher-proof curriculum and traditional 
bilingual teaching, teachers must now undertake tasks they have never before been called to 
accomplish. As two-way bilingual or dual language prognuns begin to flourish throughout the 
nation, special care must be taken to give the teachers in such programs support, freedom and 
resources to do their job well. This paper focuses on ways we have helped teachers construct 
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cheir own professional development through an array of learning opportunities that engage 
teachers m experiencing what their students experience, analyzing and solving real problems, 
sharing and collaborating with others. 

Recent research on language minority students which focuses on learners and on the 
interaction between teachers and learners (Garcia. 1991; Tharp and Gallimore, 1991. 
Goldenberg. 1991; Duran. 1992: Prado-Olmos, 1993; Pease-Alvarez, 1993, and others) has given 
educators new ways of implementing programs. These researchers have focused on the 
developmental aspects of learner language, learning and teaching, the classroom interaction that 
takes place between learners, and the effect of this interaction on learner language development. 
This classroom-oriented research, and a myriad of existing studies on second language 
acquisition was the foundation of the dual language program implementation and Hve-year study. 
The study is threefold: (I) it seeks to identify the pedagogic variables that facilitate or impede 
learning through a first and second language simultaneously; (2) to analyze teacher development 
in the context of implementing complex change; and (3) to identify the most promising school 
structures for collaborative professional development. This p^r focuses on the teacher 
development through peer ethnographies. 

Background of the Study 

El Paso has a population of 750,000 and is the largest city on the Texas-Mexico border. 
The El Paso Independent School District, the largest in the city, has a student enrollment of 
64,859 iricluding an Hispanic population of 46.698 and 14.917 l.'''*i4r,d English ProficienL 
According to the National Clearinghouse on Bilingual Education. El Paso ranks 13 in a list of 20 
school districts with the largest numbers of enrolled LEP students. 

The dual language program is being implemented and studied in two elemeotaiy schools, 
K-5. The two-way bilingual classrooms reflect the ethnic and language make-up of the 
community. Classes at each grade level include apjmximately IS Spanish-proficient and 15 
English-proficient students. 
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At each grade level, instruaion during the day occurs 50% of the time in English and 
50% in Spanish. Therefore, students are placed in cooperative learning teams of four, where two 
are the Spanish expens and two are the English experts. 

This configuration enables the Spanish proficient students to learn English through 
e.\ .ensive interaction with English role models and without lagging behind academically. It also 
provides opponunities for native English speakers to learn all subject matter in Spanish, and 
become proficient in the second language of the community Students are taught to work 
together in a mutually supportive environment. Their curriculum is based on team inquiry. 
Group Investigation and Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (Hertz-Lazarowitz & 
Calderon, 1992; Stevens, R.J., Madden, N.A., Slavin, R.E., & Famish, A.M., 1987; Calderdn, 
1994). 

Each class is staffed by two teachers who collaborate in the teaching process, one is 
bilingual and one is monolingual. The curriculum centers on global questions such as “What is 
Che significance of man's contributions resulting from the exploration of the universe?” This 
becomes the catalyst for multiple lines of inquiries related through a common theme. All subject 
areas are taught through these themes and lines of inquiry. Literature in both languages becomes 
the vehicle for learring to read, write and express thoughts and ideas (please see Appendix A). 

The teachers are fine to choose what they will teach in Spanish and what diey wilt teach 
in English each day, as long as they keep the 50’50 balance. They might teach an integrated 
math and science segment in Spanish to be followed by a related social studies problem in 
English. Some weeks, the students start out most of the day in one language, but the percentage 
evens out as the week progresses. The two teachers use one classroom for teacher directed 
instroction and cooperative learning, and the other for computers and learning centers. While 
one teacher is conducting direct instroction, the other is actively facilitating group work or 
monitoring. 

The organizational stroctures of the schools are characterized by broad participation in 
decision making by the teachers.' They write and update their cunicula in the summers, they 
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make decisions about gracing, reporting grades, parent involvement, and all the main issues that 
impact their daily lives. Appendix B sumrnarizes the philosophy and structures espoused by the 
program participants. 

Methodology 

The participants in this ponion of the five-year study are 24 teachers from two schools, 
twelve from each school. Half are bilingual and half are monolingual. Ail bilingual teachers are 
Hispanic; all monolingual teachers are Anglo. 

The 24 teachers in the study were observed all day, once a month by trained observers. 
Six of the teachers were observed all day, for a whole week. All teachers were arbitrarily video 
taped for an hour at randomly selected times during the day. The teachers also responded to an 
essay-type questionnaire asking them to elaborate on their teaching practices, ream-teaching 
experiences, and overall problems and successes. The group of teachers was also observed ontt 
a month during their two-hour Teachers Learning Community sessions. 

Results 

The team teaching situation of one bilingual and one monolingual teacher has for the 
most part enabled accelerated teacher development. TTnanimously, teacher teams report that 
working together offers new opportunities for personal and professional growth. Some of the 
cemments about their collaborative teaching reaffirm that team teaching facilitates: 

1 . development of an extensive teaching repertoire, 

2. easier lesson-planning, “the fun of planning,” 

3. enhanced and enriched lessons because two heads are better than one. 

4. confidence in inventing and experimenting together, 

5. the comfort of sharing of learning, of successes and failures, 

6. positive feeling toward change, “it seems easier to pick up and change." 

7. a f -Tsitive and uplifting outlook on children, 

8. a spirit of cooperation and mutual support. 
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9. 



giving up textbooks and workbooks with joy. 



10. feeling of secunty that the other teacher is there. 

1 i . learning to communicate with peers. 

1 2. complimenting each other to achieve a more holistic instructional program. 

13. not only self-esteem for the Spanish-speaking child, but for the bilingual teacher. 

14. confirming or dispelling assumptions about individual student needs, 

15. having someone there to clarify, reiterate, monitor, assist - two extra hands, eyes, 
etc. 

The strucmres for the teams’ development consisted of a combination of opportunities to 
learn collaboratively. We know from previous studies that teachers like to learn much the same 
way that students like to learn: through active participation in workshops, not just passive 
listening, where their background and talents are used to build collective knowledge through 
discovery, inquiry and ample discussions of why, how and what if, by having fim and sharing 
new learning discoveries with others. 

There were the usual ten days of workshops on curricular, pedagogical and assessment 
approaches. The workshops provided theory, demonstrations in Spanish and English, and time 
for debriefing and reflection aft^ each demonstration. However, the follow-up to each of these 
was more complex and comprehensive. 

In planning the follow-up, teachers were asked to take on the roles of peer-coaches, 
classroom ethnographers, trainers of other teachers, and curriculum writers. At the same time, 
they were assured that triuch of the work would be done during school hours, except for the 
Wednesday evening Teacher Learning Community (TLQ sessions once a month. 

The emphasis on these new roles created new tasks and other ways of looking at their 
daily routines. For example, the process of peer coaclung took on a new veneer in comparison to 
other peer coaching projects conducted in other programs because ethnography was introduced 
from the onset. Simple techniques were demonstrated so they could practice and experiment in 
their classrooms. Each teacher was to do a mini-ethnogiaphy while the other was teaching. 
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They would analyze and discuss the data together, and derive implications. They practiced 
observation skills, note-taking and analysis, and brought back samples for discussion to the TLC 
meetings. 

These samples were brought back as simple case studies of what occurred during a 30 to 
90 minute segment. These case studies were rough and concise but they gave teachers a point of 
depaiture for further study and refinement. The case studies were written mosdy in English. 
Monolingual English teachers had no problem identifying participant stiuctures or key events in 
a teaching/learning segments even though the instructional conversations were conducted in 
Spanish. Below are four examples that generated a lot of discussion at the TLCs. 



A TWO-WAY BILINGUAL CLASSROOM#! 

8:20 Math review- 100s 

8:3S Math new instruction • 1000s 

8:50 Math in Presidential Unit - in teanu of four 
-research questions on presidential facts 
9:05 l^planadon of how to work together on these stoiy problems 

-students begin their work < 

9: 15 Review of organizational strategies for more effective work 
9: 28 Students begin work again 

9:40 Reality check “Who's finished?' “come help this other team" 
“You have 10 moie minutes" 

9:50 Students finish, put work aw^. 

■ -Potty break for everyone 



A TWO-WAY BILINGUAL CLASSROOM #2 

9:55 Students come back in and immediately start reciting English poem from last week 
with one teaclrer while the other distributes reading material questions for next 

instiucdonai event. 

-students practice choral reading (fust boys, then girls, line by line, one soft, one 
loud). 

•teacher asks bow students “feer about this poem. Seven students quickly share. 
10:00 Students recite last week’s Spanish poem, (there’s a chart with rewaird pomts for 
individuals who have memorized the poems). 

10:05 “Compaiieios juntos por favor" sends students to auickly pair up for reading. 

•following the presidential theme, booklets about Lincoln become the reading 
selection in Spanish, (there’s a table with other books, booklets, etc. about presidents 
in Spanish). 

10:06 Partner reading is fluent, interactive, helpful, on task. 

10:16 “Vuelvan a sulugar" Mapad>^cuento 

•students are to map four importitnt events in Lincoln’s life. 
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-teacher e.\plains the task and interacts with students for understanding. 

10:35 Students begin work. 

10:40 Teacher redirects teams by talking about strategies for organization. 

10:45 Students go back to work. 

1 1 :0O Teachers check work by teams. Bilingual teacher checks sentences to describe each 
event. Team teacher checks product and process. 

1 1 :55 Large maps have been constructed and students are getting ready to present them to 
the class, after they return from lunch. 



A TWO-WAY BILINGUAL CLASSROOM #3 

8:55 Teacher reads a poem. Then she says it's rejtlly a song. 

"What character does this remind you of* triggers opinions about other fiction and 
real life characters. 

9:00 How would you read the part **...’* helps students get into the diyihm 
-students go through poem and find rhyming words at end of lines. 

9:05 "Lets check for comprehension" guides students to tell about their own similar 
experiences. 

9. 10 "Line up if you can sing the line after my line" The teacher selects lines scrambled 
throughout the song. She sings the first line and tfat team has to sing the second line 
in unison. Systematically, team by team lines up to go to PE. 

9; 1 5 Students are out the door. Teachers place materials on tables for next activity. 



A TWO-WAY BILINGUAL CLASSROOM #4 

10:05 Morning message: Tengo unos errores aquf, ^quidn los encuentra? (whole-class) 

10:25 Basado en la cancidn de esta manana, ^que pocfafa lecibir el niilo para navidad? 

-brainstorming and spoking of students ideas follows. 

10:30 Read the sentence strips in pairs and draw a picture about what those sentence strips 

dest^ibe. (work in paus) 

10:52 Stu ients hand drawing to teachers and they post in sequence on a lo^ buUedn board. 
The pictures from the book have been xeroxed and are also placed side by side with 
the students* drawings. (Students sit on the floor and chairs facing the bulletin board. 
Students go up, one at a time, to describe what they drew). 

1 1:08 Teacher reads Ac whole story. 

11:18 Students are asked to write a song about the same topic. 



After sometimes heated discussions of the implications, and at other times embarraslng 
silence, teachers working in teams of four organize their thoughts and opinions into a framework 
for follow-up study. The following outline is the result of the heated discussions on the four case 
studies: 
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Teacher Recommendations After Analysis Of Vignettes: 

A. Analyze the acauemic objective and outcome of the lesson 

1. Does the product reflect ample learning of an academic skill? 

2. What other strategic learning skill have students learned? 

3. 'S^'hat was the linguistic teaming? 

The reading? The writing? The content? 

B. How much time do teachers spend on 

1 . Explanations of the task and procedures? 

2. Correcting task and procedures or re-explaining? 

3. Doing too much for the students? 

C How much time do students spend 

1 . Drawing? 

2. Making products? 

3. Writing? 

4. Reading? 

5. Teaching and learning? 

6. On the computer? 

D. What b the status of Ll and L2? 

1 . How much time is spent in Spanish in a week? 

2. How much time is spent in English in a week? 

3. What is taught in Spanish? 

4. What is taught in English? 

5 . How do students react to either one? 

6. How are we improving on a week by week basis? 

E. How’s our team teaching? 

1 . How do we orchestrate our roles for each teaching event? 

2. Who was on stage more this week? 

3. How does the team teacher assist? Let me count the ways. 

4. What does the teant teacher really do when the other is on stage? 

5. How can we balance or improve our team teaching? 



As time progressed, their observation and analysis skills became keener. With practice, 
their observations became more focused and more profound. This enabled them to feel more 
confident about rewrting their curriculum, adjusting teaching practices, revamping their 
assessment and grading systems altogether, and inventing very effective par^ital engagement 
strategies. The peer ethnographies also gave them greater insights into the micro aspects of 
program implementation. These insights were integrated into die workshops they designed to 

I 

train other teachers getting ready to implement dual language programs in the district. Some of 
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(he ouccoines that teachers themselves identified were; 

•Further development of dual-language instructional skills for both teachers, 

"Emerging biliteracy skills for monolingual teachers, 

•Renewed energy and perspective on teaching, 

"High spirit of innovation, inquiry and research. 

•High level of collegiality and team teaching effectiveness, 

•Majority of teachers to pursue graduate degrees. 

Implications 

By creating a culture of inquiry through ethnography, professional learning was 
accelerated. With die tools of "teacher edinography” the teams of monolingual and bilingual 
teachers drew closer together. They learned by observing children and their partner. And, their 
partner provided a minor for their teaching. Change became meaningful, relevant, necessary and 
full to live with. The continuous learning, in ;‘rm, brought about instructional program 
lefuiement. 

Today, most staff development programs seem to have moved from one*shot workshops 
to eight-day shot workshops which still focus too much on skill and bag of tricks, are typically 
transmission models rather than constructivist, ignore individual teacher's needs, ignore the 
context and diversity of the classrooms, and offer minimal support to teachers. The limitations 
of the typical staff development programs were eliminated by the teachers themselves in this 
study. After continuous analysis and problem solving attempts, the teachers knew what they 
needed to learn. An array of possibilities was then offered to them to obtain that learning. 

The TLC structures gave teachers oppoitunities for collaborative reflection and 
opportunities to fashion new knowledge and beliefs about their students, their teaching and their 
own learning. The ethnographies created a cycle of observation and analysis of concrete 
teaching tasks, reflection, readjustments, and a search for new learnings. This cycle might 
resemble the typical peer coaching cycle of pre-conference, observation, analysis, post- 
conference for feedback, but it went far beyond that. Most peer coaching programs do not last 
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very long because of the limitations imposed by their narrow connections to skill development. 
The peer coaching by these teams, already in the process of comprehensive change, became the 
vehicle for all the changes teachers discovered that needed to be made. 

The locally constructed change process was by no means devoid of current information 
on theory and practice on the multiple issues impacting two-way bilingual programs. The 
program organizers see state-of-the-art knowledge as a foundation of ail reflection and learner- 
centered activities. The district’s goal to implement an excellent dual language program linked 
the professional development to a higher purpose. The school principals are actively engaged 
and participate in all the TLC activities, workshops, and parent involvement sessions so they can 
be sensitive to the teachers needs and adjust the support systems. 

As the project progresses to the end of the school year, and standardized student 
achievement results arrive, teachers are gearing up for ”whatever comes.” They reaffitm that 
their students ’’have learned a lot this year. Just like us.” 
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Appendix A 



DISCOVER NEW FRONTIERS 

SPACE EXPLORATION 

Grade 5 




EL PASO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ACCELERATED SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
FOR REGULAR St BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



Mathematics 

*Cm m*a«ar«nas aod ffwphs to 
eoac«ptualu« aoUr p>ateoi uad 
ottt«r ijrmm. 

»>UJfia a diipUf of loUr syiicm 

u5:r^ matrte systasa. 

»Graph ne^uiu of bpadtai surwj :n 
possible Ufa la outir space 
»Figm avaraga diaoatafs of pUntei 
• Writa own Rorr prablaoi abous spaea. 



Language Arts 

^•Vam HMtrfMMkdOction co 

laiowladfa aboat 
oatar «paca aad paat» praMat, 
fatotw ptoaMci. 

«Raad poatnraad writo owa potin 
uaiDg diSfiRviit fimat 
»UtStudr PaUaa Spaeamaa 
•Doiiga a aiiaiuig aUaa npoit oo 
charsetior ia book 
•Cnati ittnywab. 




Social Studies 



^* Ex aaiaoMoalogad^aad ^ 
Pastaxplaraie 
»CoBipaca aad eontmt paat aod 
pivuattxplonn wiita 
panuasna pap«rfiippsitia(wbo 
raeoiivd nocacoiiraia. 

«CztaM aa aa^lmr. doienba» 
Uliiferait, fiva duwtefigtka. 
•Cfiadva Writsiap Zf yoaoDuld 
haat sm vHtfa OM of tho 
oapbmn • whSeb imU iQu 
chmaaadwbT? 



Science 



Fine Arts ^ 




^Ponocim ajpmt oa oiis pismH- ^ 


^ *£zpram eooeiipta aboati spm«« 






•Studjrs plaiMt with taam cad writs a 


ttarongb Ftaa Aits. 






abort ttport aad a rap to pisssaL 


«0«ttSB s enuun chat could aurviw 






«Laanpotai about plsasu: focus oa 


ia plsMt of choioi. 






Qcdsr. fislata itco3-D modsL 


•Dflvtlop sod pnssxic dramatitation oa 






• Vm plarnt IsimlBg log cs rseord 


Mlariystiffl. 






infonutioB about plsaata. 


•OaaiSD Umvsl pescan A biDchurai for 






*OmgD iBoon calondar md plot 


your plsnac. 






phisca. 


•Gio^ lUsdiaa- 

V — ^ 1 









T 



•Recogaise and appreciate various fbnns of literature. 

•Speaks to an audience for a particular purpose. 

•Gather^ organize, and graph data. 

•Apply measurements and rounding techniques. 

•Use the Writing Pmess. 

•Analyze the importance of early European explorers. 

•Get a better perspective of mans relation to and position in the 
universe. 



* Major Laamins ObJect&v* 



SP - INTEGRATED LE^URNINO ACTTVlflES TAUGBT IN 
SPANISll IN TWO-WAY BfUNGUAL PROGRAM 
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SDUCATORS AND STUDENTS USe CL TQ aECOfvg BIUTgATE ANO amNcHlT 



BUILDING BIUNGUAL SCHOOLS 

1 . TWOWAY BIUNGUAL PHOGRA, -* » HY 



♦ .f is an enncnm^nr progrs»-n for oil siucents rc^hsr rhcn a compensator/ ecucst* itwaMtmnr hr LE? sn/dsnts. 

♦ Largun^* m^nonr/ tigeonn b«como llteror* in Spanisii as wrti GS in argitih. 

f Monolinguai £r:gn«h spockcn bocamo iiB/cri in English os wcti css in SpentsK. 

♦ .t prcvfCBs oceoss » oquci ouollty sducstion in oil subiocs ro oil snjdonis. 

♦ rcavetops beimr roictions oerv^fp^n two iirguishc corfimuniftos ond pcsiHw ctrfludes loword iho two [onguogu 
being leomed. 

2. HIGH QUAUTV BIUNGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL OEUVEP^V 

^ Taocfiers' high jovoi of Spenish and Eriglish oraAcisnc^. 

♦ *eomMch«rs* ampio mp^roir* of iniofcciivo tochtng models such os: Inquiry, Concept offoinmenr. 

The Bilingud Coopenoirve )n(egroMd Seeding end Composition, ond Group Irrvesrigotion. 

e leoiTHsachers' high level of kno¥»ledge. sensitivity, and oppredotion of students' eubure. 
e feochers* x'^illirtgness ra eoniinoe no !edm, study, experiment ond improve instructional practices, 

3> HIGH QUALITY 3IUNGUAI CURglCUlUM 



♦ 'nsmiciorr in English end Spanish itirough inierdiscipunory ihemotfc unitt oc ro ss languages, 

^ language is acquired through authentic use of ionguege rbssired by concept dmre fa pment concept Ibrmotkia Inquiry, 
discovery ond o myiicd of oooperoiive ieaming methods. 

e .”tigh quoiity children's litercture in both ionguages, 

e Literacy skills ore developed through (ftefature-bosed cooperative infegroted reoding, discussion, o^ilrve mopping 
ortd wfih'ng/publishtng cerrvtties. 

♦ Minority students' culture and hisMry ore ttught through imegroted units. 

♦ Cempurer Ifferccy is developed by using computers in oil sub|ecr areas for skill dcveiopMnt, content espbrctlcn, 
research, ond creoiive profeccs. 

REQUIRED BILINGUAL CLASSROOM STRUCTUgES 

♦ Comprehensive blocks of time /br iniegrofed subject mcner. 

e equol time io cormr in both longuagei or oil grade levels, 

♦ Heterogeneous grouping of Sponish ond English proficienr Pudenls in ca opercitvg groups. 

e TeomMchers condutf joint in^ructien or oil n'mes In one dcssioom, while the ether closBroom is equipped os the 
computer Icb ond learning centers. 

e A vonery of ohemotive ossessment processes ore used ^9 observe ond onofyze stjdonr learning, inanjcHonel delivery 
e^d curriculum oniculaticn. 

♦ Students posIKve selfestaem is d evebped through o supportive and highly cooperative teaming environment, high 
expedorions, challenging tesks, Imratvomenr of dteir pomnts. 

. 5. SCHOOL STRUCTURES • 



e Guolity and equality in oil aspects of the progrom. 

e Program is Insliluled of all gn^ leWs. 

e Comprehensive s^arf development program prooesses in both bnguoges {ptMentofion of theory, demonenatfon, 
practfee, leedb o ck, eumeulum, peer cocc k ing, era) 

♦ Implemen mtf on of peer oooehittg. Teochers ottend ongoing workshops on peercooching, and they prodfee ir on 
o sysemotic basis. 

♦ Comprehensive doff devebpmenr progrom centent (first ond second bnguage occ^islioa theories ond practices, 
cuiture, history and volues of the students, extensive repenoire of reoehing stretegies rntegroted with dtamotive 
oisissment strategies, 

♦ Comprehensive wF deve l opment program on implementctbn of change {sysrerra thinking, buildiiig eoriMiuRiHes 
of bomefi, rednjcturfng sohoeb, Accebroied Schools philosophy and coHegtoiiiy modeh). 

e Principals, distrfcf resource leochers, ond bllinguol dlrecror paiftctpaie In oU dofF devebpmenr seesbni. 

e CoIbberotTve dedaioMiakKng fay disirla bilfnguol dlrsctar ond resource fieoehen, school prrrtdpob and teodten, 
university beulty, eonsuHonts, and poreno. 

e Teechers have ^elr Teoehea Uoming Community [TIC} seiiions where they eonsrrua their own learning expenenees, 
work on the things they wont to work on ond pbn probssonal devebpmenr ecMties. 

e Prr and poeldafia ore collected on eudem and teccher deve bp menr. 

♦ Curricub is revisited during summer Mcherwork sessions. 

e Teochers receive university credlr for yeor^bng learning. 

e Trcditionol teachef opproisci systems ore waived to empower teachers to eonsrruer iheir own profoseenoi growth. 
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